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Heated Dispute 
Over Aid Issue 


Outlay Since Mid-1940's Is 
90.5 Billion Dollars 


A political leader in a new 
and underdeveloped land 
was discussing how his na- 
tion could become stronger 
and more prosperous. “In an 
infant country like ours,” he 
said, “we must depend . . . 
on the science of other coun- 
tries—longer established, pos- 
sessing better means, and 
more advanced than we are.” 


ID the President of a young 

African republic such as Tu- 
nisia or Ghana make the above 
statement? No, it was made by 
Thomas Jefferson in 1820, some 
time after he had been President 
of the United States. 

Though the early-day Americans 
received no large-scale assistance 
from the governments of older and 
more advanced nations, they did 
rely heavily on private investments 
from abroad—and on foreigners’ 
skills—in building their industries. 
Today, in turn, new and underde- 
veloped countries in many parts of 
the world look to the United States 
for money and technical advice. 

U. S. government spending on 
assistance to these nations, and on 
other overseas programs, has long 
been a subject of heated dispute in 
America. Thus the term “foreign 
aid” has become familiar to prac- 
tically everyone. Less familiar, 
perhaps, are the ways in which our 
foreign aid money is actually used. 
Here are some specific examples: 

@ In India and Pakistan, Amer- 
ica is helping to build huge dams 
for irrigation and hydroelectric 
power production. Among these is 
the 14-mile-long Hirakud Dam in 
eastern India, creating one of the 
world’s largest man-made lakes. 

@ Philippine business firms have 
obtained U. S. loans to help build 
factories that make a wide variety 
of products—including textiles, ply- 
wood veneer, paper, and cement. 

® Grants (gifts) and loans have 
helped Israel to purchase factory 
machinery, pumps for irrigation, 
farm tractors, and many other 
items. American technicians have 
advised Israelis on such matters as 
the improvement of livestock. 

@ In Ethiopia, where most of the 
people are still unable to read or 
write, Americans play important 
roles in establishing new schools. 

@ The United States has assisted 
Brazil in a big public health pro- 
gram. This undertaking has, among 
other things, given training in pub- 
lic health work to more than 11,000 

(Concluded on page 3) 


COFFEE is the leading Brazilian export. 


iota» ad 


NATIONAL COFFEE ASSN. OF U. S 


Men here use rakes to spread out coffee beans for drying on brick terraces. 


What Lies Ahead for Brazil? 


Urgent Problems Confront New Leaders of Nation 


. Brazil has recently been the 
scene of an exciting drama 
that has brought that nation 
a new Chief Executive and a 
revised form of government. 
Just what effect will these 
changes have on U. S. rela- 
tions with the key country of 
Latin America? 


JOSTLING, good-natured 
throng milled about Brazil’s 
strikingly modern national legisla- 
tive building earlier this month. 
Built during the past 5 years, the 
capital city of Brasilia has a raw, 
unfinished look; but even the swirl- 
ing clouds of red dust—whipped up 
by the wind—could not daunt the 
high spirits of the crowds. 
“Jango! Jango!” they shouted as 
a smiling, dark-haired man of me- 


dium height and powerful build 
emerged from an automobile. Vice 
President Joao Goulart—known as 
“Jango” to millions of his country- 
men—waved, and pushed through 
the back-slapping throng into the 
legislative chamber. There he took 
the oath of office as the 24th Presi- 
dent of Brazil. 

The inauguration of Mr. Goulart 
climaxed an unusual chain of 
events. Two weeks earlier, he had 
been on an official business trip for 
his country in the Far East. 

Then—without warning—Presi- 
dent Janio Quadros resigned, and 
Vice President Joao Goulart was 
summoned home from Singapore. 
Brazil’s top military leaders an- 
nounced they would oppose Gou- 
lart’s taking over the Presidency, 
and civil war was threatened. But 
a compromise was worked out, lim- 
iting the President’s powers (more 


about this later), and Mr. Goulart 
took office. 

Though civil strife has been 
averted, grave questions remain: 

@ Will the changes made in the 
Brazilian form of government just 
before Mr. Goulart became Presi- 
dent work satisfactorily ? 

® Can the new regime cope with 
the economic, social, and financial 
problems that confront Brazil? 

@ What effect will the shake-up 
have on the U. S.-sponsored eco- 
nomic program for Latin America? 

Before we consider these ques- 
tions further, let us look briefly at 
this great country to the south. 

immense nation. With an area 
of 3,288,000 square miles, Brazil is 
the world’s fifth largest country in 
area. (The 4 largest, in order, are 
the Soviet Union, Canada, Red 
China, and the United States.) It 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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TAKING NOTES 


OTE taking is an art which the 
good student must cultivate. 
Taking useful notes involves select- 
ing the main ideas from reading as- 
signments or class discussions and 
organizing them in a brief, under- 
standable form. Here are some sug- 
gestions which may prove helpful: 
1. Keep all your notes together 
and organize them in an orderly 
manner according to subject mat- 
ter. 

2. Notes may consist of words, 
phrases, or sentences (whichever is 
easiest for you to take and use). 
They should not be so brief and 
sketchy that you forget the main 
ideas, nor so long that you don’t 
have time to cover the essential 
points. 

3. Do not be so carried away with 
the business of note taking that 
you miss what is actually being said 
by the teacher or your classmates. 
Pay attention and try to follow the 
direction of the conversation while 
you are taking notes. 

4. Select only the necessary de- 
tails which serve the following pur- 
poses: 

a. To illustrate the essence or 
main substance of the subject. 

b. To catch important names, 
dates, theories, facts, etc. 

5. Underline significant informa- 
tion that must be memorized. 

6. Review and edit notes as soon 
as possible after taking them. Fill 
in any points that are vague or in- 
complete. Use your margins to in- 
clude additional information, in- 
cluding related material from other 
courses. Also, write the main facts 
and ideas you have jotted down in 
your own words. In this way you 
are thinking, rather than merely 
reading or copying what you have 
heard or read. 

7. Another reason for studying 
your notes soon after taking them 
is this: An early review will con- 
solidate in your mind what you 
have written down and will be ben- 
eficial when you come to your gen- 
eral study for examinations. 


YOUR LANGUAGE 


Carefully examine the following 
sentences : 


No: Mary was upset over me ar- 
riving late for dinner. 

Yes: Mary was upset over my ar- 
riving late for dinner. 

No: Us going to the library now 


has Mrs. Smith’s approval. 





Our going to the library now 
has Mrs. Smith’s approval. 


Yes: 


No: Mrs. Jones dislikes John play- 
ing football. 
Mrs. Jones dislikes John’s 


playing football. 


Yes: 


No: You leaving without permis- 
sion may cause trouble. 
Your leaving without permis- 


sion may cause trouble. 


Did she object to him borrow- 
ing the book? 

: Did she object to his borrow- 
ing the book? 


The baby crying upset the 
parents. 

: The baby’s crying upset the 
parents. 


The article told about them 
setting off another nuclear ex- 
plosion. 
The article told about their 
setting off another nuclear ex- 
plosion. 


Yes: 


Yes: 


Explanation: When a noun or pro- 
noun precedes an ing word, it’s 
generally in the possessive case, 
There are exceptions, but for these 
and an explanation of the grammar 
governing this usage, consult the 
section of your English textbook 
that discusses gerunds. 


Words in the News 


Moratorium. (mor-i-td’ri-im) A 
delay either by agreement or obli- 
gation. Ignoring world opinion, 
Russia abolished the moratorium 
on nuclear tests. 


Enclave. (én’klav’ or iin-klav’) Land 
entirely surrounded by foreign ter- 
ritory. West Berlin is an enclave 
of freedom in Red East Germany. 


Detonation. (dét-6-na’shiin) A vio- 
lent explosion. Experimental det- 
onation of nuclear devices is con- 
sidered necessary by some scien- 
tists. The Russians have recently 
detonated a number of nuclear 
bombs of varying sizes. 

—By ANNE WILLIAMS 


WORTH READING 


EPTEMBER’s issue of Current 

History contains a special re- 
port on Red China. There are 7 
articles on the subject: Communist 
Solidarity and Sino-Soviet Rivalry; 
Communist China: The New Im- 
perialism; Red China and the 
United Nations; Communist Chi- 
na’s Military Strength; Chinese 
Industrialization at the Cross- 
roads; Education and Indoctrina- 
tion in Red China; Government and 
Law in Communist China. 

The writers present many facts 
and opinions worthy of attention. 
For instance, they say: 

“Normally a country is governed 
by law. To date, however, Red 
China has no legal code. No matter 
what institutions have been de- 
signed and what measures adopted, 
the real motivating power behind 
the whole system of government and 
law in Communist China lies with 
the Chinese Communist Party.” 
The Chinese government and courts 
have only one purpose—namely, to 
carry out communist policies. 

In promoting these policies, the 
Red Chinese have revamped the 
entire educational system of the 
country and made it an intensive 








propaganda program. “Education 
must serve politics, must be com- 
bined with productive labor, and 
must be led by the party.” 

Students are taught that “obe- 
dience to the party is the highest 
virtue,” and, no matter what their 
individual aims may be, they must 
work in assigned jobs to increase 
the productive force of the land. 
This educational system produces 
supporters for whatever the com- 
munist party proposes to do. 

This type of supporter will 
blandly cover up shortcomings and 
failures with bombastic statistics 
which conveniently conceal setbacks 
in communist goals. In _ recent 
years, Red China has not been able 
to accomplish all 
that is needed 
to strengthen its 
economy. De- 
spite deceiving 
reports, the Com- 
munist Chinese 
economy is ex- 
tremely weak in 











many respects. 





For this rea- 
son, Red China remains dependent 
on the Soviet Union for help. But 
there is convincing evidence that 
all is not well between the 2 giants 
of the communist world. In order 
to receive help from Russia, the 
Red Chinese communists will have 
to compromise their ideological dif- 
ferences with Russia, This means 





that any real struggle for power 
within the communist world re- 
mains unlikely until China’s econ- 
omy is stronger. 

Although Russia and Red China 
have their differences, they agree 
on a common enemy—the West, 
Russia seemingly agrees to leave 
China free “to pursue the military 
and political aggressiveness which 
has been its chief characteristic 
since 1950.” Thus, Red China 
threatens to be a dangerous force 
in the near future, as she has been 
in the recent past. 

A decade has gone by since the 
UN Security Council first discussed 
whether to seat Red China. During 
these years, the problem has often 
been discussed. Yet, strangely 
enough, it is one of the most fre- 
quently misunderstood issues con- 
fronting our nation and the UN. 
During the current sessions of the 
UN General Assembly, the ques- 
tion will again be debated. In the 
coming days, therefore, it would be 
well to gain a better understanding 
of the giant of Asia. 

This special report, Communist 
China: New World Power, contains 
many more interesting facts and 
opinions. Your school or commu- 
nity library may have this magazine 
on its shelves. —By PEGGY DUNCAN 





Reading makes a full man—medi- 
tation a profound man—discourse a 
clear man. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Background of Communism 





It’s a Political Dictatorship 


(This is the third in a series of 
articles on communism and other 
forms of political thought.) 


ARL Marx had this to say about 
forming a Red government: 


With the success of workers 
in their struggle for power 
over the property-owning class, 
the victors will ectablish a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, or 
workers. Then the exploita- 
tion of the masses by the 
wealthy class will end. 

‘But the new leadership will 
still have 2 important duties to 
perform: (1) to see to it that 
each person receives a just re- 
turn for his work; and (2) to 
defend the new system against 
its enemies, or counter-revolu- 
tionaries. 

Eventually, . ien these 2 
problems are solved, true com- 
munism will be established. 
Then there will no longer be 
a need for a strong government 
and the state will wither away. 


How the Marxist idea should be 
answered: 

Marx himself said that no group 
in power will give up its authority 
willingly. He said this to justify 
his call for a violent revolution to 
topple “capitalist” governments. 

Nevertheless, the German revolu- 
tionist assumed that a “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” will volun- 
tarily give up control over nations 
and permit its authority to “wither 
away.” In saying this, Marx ob- 
viously contradicts himself on how 
persons act when they reach posi- 
tions of power. 

As we know, the Russian people 
have been living under a ruthless 


Red dictatorship ever since the 
communists gained power there 
more than 40 years ago. A tragic 
example of what can happen under 
such authoritarian cule is the suf- 
fering caused by the late Soviet 
dictator Joseph Stalin. Before his 
death in 1953, he brought untold 
misery to the 
Russians. 

Even Premier 
Khrushchev, in 
1956, admitted 
that Stalin was 
a tyrant. The 
present Soviet 
leader said: 

No one was 
safe under Sta- 
lin’s rule. He 
feared and dis- 
trusted everyone, and executed 
many Russians whom he falsely ac- 
cused of treason. He _ even. ter- 
rorized his closest associates who 
didn’t know from one day to the 
next whether or not they would be 
permitted to live. 

But neither Mr. Khrushchev nor 
any other Red leader in Russia 
uttered a single word of criticism 
against the dictator in public. 

What an indictment the ruthless 
record of Stalinist rule is against 
communism as a system of govern- 
ment! It offers proof that commu- 
nism provides no safeguards what- 
soever against tyrannical rule. The 
system provides for no free elec- 
tions—no individual rights of any 
kind against the actions of all- 
powerful dictators. 

Did Marx really believe that such 
a system would wither away of its 
own accord? —By ANTON BERLE 
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FOREIGN AID AROUND THE WORLD 
{MAY 1, 1945 - JUNE 30, 1961 









MILITARY 


ECONOMIC 
8, $15,500,000,000 





ASIA & MID-EAST 
LATIN. AMERICA 


AFRICA 


$12,300,000,000 


$4,900,000,000 $500,000,000 


$1,300,000,000 $100,000,000 


$700,000,000 


$3,000,000,000 OTHER 
Total Economic Aid - $61,400,000,000 TOTAL AID - $90,500,000,000 Total Military Aid - $29,100,000,000 


MONEY GIVEN to various international aid and relief agencies, such as UN World Health Organization, is included in bottom item labeled “other” 


Never-Ending Controversy on Foreign Aid 


(Concluded from page 1) 





























Brazilians. By now, the South funds, but Congress may prove un- Kennedy had sought to avoid, be- We can’t long continue to 


American nation carries nearly all 
responsibility for operating and 
financing the program. 

These examples are only a few of 
the many that could be given. Still 
other U. S. aid projects are under 
way in the lands just mentioned, 
and in large numbers of neighbor- 
ing countries. 


How much has the United States 
spent on foreign assistance since 
World War Il? 


State Department officials esti- 
mate a total outlay of more than 
90.5 billion dollars in grants and 
loans from mid-1945 to mid-1961. 
During this same period we re- 
ceived about 7 billion dollars in re- 
payment of foreign loans, plus 2.8 
billion as interest. 

Slightly more than two-thirds of 
the 90.5 billion dollars has gone to 
help other countries improve their 
farms, mines, factories, transpor- 
tation networks, health services, 
schools, and so on. Our efforts 
along these lines are generally re- 
ferred to as economic aid. The re- 
mainder has been spent for military 
@urposes, to help friendly nations 
¢rain and equip their armed forces. 

The chart on this page shows that 
Europe has received far more of 
our aid than has any other region. 
Most of the economic assistance to 
that continent was provided in the 
late 1940’s and early 1950’s, when 
European nations were working to 
recover from effects of the war. 
More recently, since about 1953, we 
have concentrated on military as- 
sistance to help build up the combat 
strength of our European defense 
partners. 

U. S. programs for Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa—mostly economic— 
are expected to grow in the future. 
The “Alliance for Progress” agree- 
ment, which the United States and 
all Latin American nations except 
Cuba signed last month, calls for 
a 10-year, 20-billion-dollar economic 
development program in Latin 
America. Our government is now 
slated to furnish more than half the 


willing—over the years—to grant 
this much. 


Do industrialized nations other 
than our own give a great deal of 
help to underdeveloped lands? 


From 1956 through 1959, govern- 
ments of our European allies fur- 
nished 5.1 billion dollars’ worth of 
aid to underdeveloped ~ countries. 
This does not include the sums they 
gave through international groups. 

Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Japan also have provided con- 
siderable overseas aid. 

U. S. officials say that many of 
our allies have made excellent show- 
ings in this fieRl. On the other 
hand, America has urged certain 
nations such as Italy and West Ger- 
many to increase their aid. 

Russia, Red China, and their sat- 
ellites have been conducting a grow- 
ing program involving loans and 
grants to underdeveloped countries 
in the non-communist world. (See 
chart on page 8.) 

They send thousands of engi- 
neers and other technicians abroad. 
By 1960 there were nearly 8,000 at 
work outside the Iron Curtain, 
spreading communist ideas along 
with technical advice. 


What has Congress done this 
year with respect to foreign aid? 


A major 1961 congressional bat- 
tle centered around President Ken- 
nedy’s effort to change the way in 
which our assistance program is 
carried out. Congress had long been 
granting foreign aid money on a 
year-to-year basis. The President 
wanted a longer-range setup. He 
thought this would help U. S. offi- 
cials, as well as leaders of countries 
that receive aid, to draw up plans 
covering terms of several years. 

Senators and representatives 
eventually endorsed a 5-year, 7.2- 
billion-dollar program of American 
“development loans” to overseas 
lands. But they insisted that Con- 
gress hold the purse strings by pro- 
viding the money in annual grants. 
This was a requirement which Mr. 


cause he knew that Congress—in 
making year-to-year appropriations 
—might grant less money than it 
originally pledged. 

The President wanted permission 
to borrow funds from the U. S. 
Treasury to carry out the 5-year 
program, but Congress refused. 

Lawmakers did give preliminary 
approval to a 4.3-billion-dollar for- 
eign aid outlay for the current year 
—including 1.7 billion for military 
assistance, 1.2 billion as the first 
“installment” on the 5-year develop- 
ment loan plan, and nearly 1.4 bil- 
lion for other forms of economic 
aid. But then, just as Mr. Kennedy 
had feared, the House of Represent- 
atives sought to cut nearly $600,- 
000,000 from the 4.3-billion total 
when it took up the question of ac- 
tually providing this year’s cash. 

The Senate later took measures 
to restore most of the money that 
the House had eliminated. But 
final action on the amount to be ap- 
propriated (as against what was 
originally pledged) is not yet 
known as we go to press. 


Overall, what are some argu- 
ments as to the value or the short- 
comings of our foreign aid efforts? 


As to shortcomings, the following 
charges are often heard: 


Much of our aid money is 
used wastefully and inefficiently, 
and sizable amounts are pock- 
eted by corrupt officials in lands 
we try to help. 

Also, U. S. assistance often 
stirs up jealousy among the 
countries that receive it. Ex- 
ample: India and Pakistan— 
each tending to resent the help 
which goes to the other. 

The “neutral” or “uncom- 
mitted” nations accept big sums 
from America and then—time 
after time—side with Russia 
and against us. At the recent 
conference of “neutrals” in Yu- 
goslavia, even after Moscow 
had shocked the world by re- 
suming nuclear tests, there was 
far more criticism of the United 
States and its allies than of the 
Soviet Union. 


carry the financial burden of 
overseas aid. Largely because 
of this program, our country in 
recent years has been sending 
much more money abroad than 
it has been receiving. This is 
why we have had to ship out 
billions of dollars’ worth of 
gold in order to balance our ac- 
counts with other nations. 


Republican Senator Barry Gold- 
water of Arizona says the foreign 
economic aid program has achieved 
“nothing of great value” in its en- 
tire history. 

Defenders of foreign aid, includ- 
ing President Kennedy and Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, argue 
along these lines: 


In the first place, the program 
does not drain away dollars 
from this country as rapidly as 
some people may believe. Large 
portions of the grants and loans 
received by foreign nations ac- 
tually are spent here in the 
United States for American ma- 
chinery and other products. 

While aid projects are not 
intended as means of “buying 
friends,” they have done much 
to strengthen our side in the 
cold war. Many nations which 
belong to the free world today 
would probably have been taken 
over by communists long ago 
if it hadn’t been for our as- 
sistance. 

As to corruption and misman- 
agement: such evils have been 
held to a minimum—even though 
the aid program is one of the 
most difficult tasks America has 
ever undertaken. 

Underdeveloped nations all 
around the globe are striving 
to acquire adequate food, more 
schools, and other benefits of 
modern life. If we—with our 
great wealth—sit back and re- 
fuse to help these lands, while 
Russia and Red China do send 
technicians and supplies, then 
we can expect to see the com- 
munist empire engulf countless 
millions of people in the future. 


This heated controversy will con- 
tinue, regardless of 1961 congres- 
sional decisions. —By TOM MYER 
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The 


Talks with the Reds— 
Are They Worthwhile? 


Both the western powers and 
tussia are discussing plans for new 
talks concerning the future of Ber- 
lin and other problems. Is there 
any hope for fruitful results from 
such talks? 

Some Americans believe it is a 
waste of time to meet with the com- 
munist leaders because Moscow is 
determined to destroy us and is 
therefore unwilling to work out 
peaceful solutions to world prob- 
lems. Other citizens feel we must 
talk over differences with the Reds 
because the alternative to such 
conferences is a disastrous war. 

Richard Lowenthal, a British pro- 
fessor and an expert on Soviet af- 
fai~s, agrees with the latter view. 
Writing in the September 10 issue 
ot The New York Times Magazine, 
he makes the following points: 

It is true that the unflagging So- 
viet hostility toward the non-com- 
munist world offers little hope for 
peaceful East-West relations. But 


Ica 
ETHIOPIAN clinic—built, in part, 
with U. S. aid. See page 1 story. 


the Reds do have a vital interest in 
common with us—it is the interest 
in avoiding all-out war. 

Because of this important com- 
mon interest, a basis can be found 
to resolve differences that might 
otherwise lead to war between the 
2 sides. Though East-West nego- 
tiations may not necessarily lead to 
agreement on specific problems, 
they will limit the risk of a world- 
wide conflict, Professor Lowenthal 
believes. 

Meanwhile, talks on Berlin got 
underway last week between Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 

see page 8). 


Ambassador Stevenson 
Reports on UN Work 


Every other Sunday, beginning 
October 1, our United Nations Am- 
bassador Adlai Stevenson will give 
a TV report on activities of the 
world body. He will also devote a 
part of each half-hour show to talks 
with world leaders who will appear 
as guests on the program. 

Called ‘‘Adlai Stevenson Re- 
ports,” the new show will be offered 
by ABC at 3 p.m., EDT. Its chief 
purpose, ABC officials say, is to 
“increase public knowledge of the 


tory of the 


ATLANTIC 
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United States mission to the UN... 
and of the United Nations itself.” 

Mr. Stevenson is well known 
around the world. He ran for the 
U. 8S. Presidency on the Democratic 
ticket in 1952 and again in 1956, 
but lost to General Dwight Eisen- 
hower both times. The UN Ambas- 
sador has visited many parts of the 
globe, and nas written a number of 
books on public affairs. 


Hammarskjold, Congo, 
and United Nations 


What effect will the death of Dag 
Hammarskjold have upon the 
United Nations and its work as a 
global peacemaking agency? Will 
one man succeed him, and—if so— 
who? Or will Moscow take advan- 
tage of Mr. Hammarskjold’s tragic 
death to push its plan for 3-man (or 
“troika”) leadership of the UN? 
What about the Congo? Will the 
Secretary-General’s death wreck ef- 
forts to bring peace to that strife- 
torn land? 

These are some of the many ques- 
tions that arose last week when 
news came that Dag Hammarskjold 
had been killed in an African plane 
crash. 

The Secretary-General had 
planned to meet with Moise 
Tshombe, President of the rebel- 
lious Katanga province, to work out 
plans for bringing that area into 
the Congo peaceably. Earlier this 
month, UN forces had sought to 
help Premier Cyrille Adoula’s Con- 
golese government overthrow the 
secessionist Katanga regime. 

As to the UN’s future, it won’t be 
easy for the free and the communist 
nations to agree on a new Secre- 
tary-General. Russia, having bit- 
terly attacked Mr. Hammarskjold as 
a “pro-western” official, has been 
expected to seek a complete change 
in the way the UN is organized. 

A plan previously advocated by 


STUDENTS in radio-repair class of technical school in Tunisia. 
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This 


African land and France, which were engaged in actual fighting late last 
summer, are now patching up their difficulties. 


Moscow would replace the Secre- 
tary-General, the UN’s top adminis- 
trative official, with a 3-man com- 
mittee—1 each representing west- 
ern nations, the Soviet bloc, and the 
neutral lands. The committee 
couldn’t act on any problem unless 
all 3 agreed. 

Western observers argue that the 
Red plan, if adopted, would make 
the UN into a powerless interna- 
tional debating society. 


Texas Picks Up After 
Vicious Hurricane Carla 


It will be some time before the 
people of Texas and nearby Louisi- 
ana coastal areas can repair the 
damage caused by Hurricane Carla. 
The giant whirlwind, which hit the 
Texas area earlier this month, 
caused an estimated $200,000,000 
or more in property damage. 

Carla was one of the most vicious 
hurricanes ever to hit the U. S. 
mainland. It compared in violence 
and destruction with a hurricane- 
tidal wave in 1900 that killed 6,000 
persons in the Galveston area. 

Fortunately, the loss of life was 
kept to a minimum during Carla’s 
onslaught, thanks to early warnings 
and precautions taken by local offi- 
cials and the people in the path of 
the hurricane. However, tornadoes 
stirred up by Carla added to the 
destruction and death dealt out by 
the hurricane. 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD (left), the late UN Secretary-General, shown a 
short time before his death talking to Adlai Stevenson, U. S. Ambassador 
to the world organization. Mr. Stevenson will discuss the UN on an ABC-TV 
series starting Sunday, October 1, 3 p.m. eastern daylight time. 


Tunisia and France 
Improve Relations 


Bitterness left by last summer’s 
brief fight between France and Tu- 
nisia appears to be fading away. 
The 2 countries, whose dispute was 
caused by Tunisian efforts to get 
France out of her military base 
near Bizerte, are now working out 
differences in a friendly manner. 

Actually, Paris agreed some time 
ago to quit the Bizerte base—but 
no date for such a move was set. 
Because the French did not leave 
the area when asked to do so by 
Tunisia last July, fighting broke out 
between the 2 sides. The issue was 
brought before a special UN Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting, which 
called on the 2 nations to discuss 
differences at the conference table. 

Now these talks are beginning to 
bear fruit. Both sides have ex- 
changed prisoners taken in the 
summer fighting. Tunisia has 
agreed to let France stay in the 
Bizerte base a while longer—at 
least until after the explosive East- 
West Berlin issue calms down. 
France, in turn, has promised to 
begin talks for evacuating the base 
as soon as possible. 

Tunisia, which gained its free- 
dom from France in 1956, has an 
area of 48,322 square miles—about 
the size of Louisiana. Most of its 
3,965,000 inhabitants are farmers 
or herdsmen, 


Nation Eyes Price 
Tags on Steel, Autos 


On October 1, the country’s steel- 
workers will receive another pay 
boost, which is called for in a con- 
tract signed in 1960. The new raise 
will increase the average steelwork- 
er’s pay from $3.17 to $3.25 an 
hour. 

The auto workers have also re- 
ceived wage increases in recent 
labor-management negotiations. 
These come to about 12 cents an 
hour in pay and higher pensions, 
plus other benefits now, and more 
increases later. The former pay of 
the average auto worker was $2.84. 

Will these wage boosts lead to 
higher price tags on cars and on 
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the many other products that use 
steel? Auto producers say they will 
try to keep prices at present levels, 
though they feel some slight in- 
creases may be ‘necessary. 

The steel companies argue that 
they can’t afford to meet the higher 
payrolls without raising prices on 
their products, because they have 
already granted 2 wage boosts with- 
out increasing their price tags. La- 
bor spokesmen insist that the steel 
industry is making enough profits 
to meet the expenses of higher 
wages without a price rise. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, meanwhile, has asked 
the industry to keep its prices at 
present levels. 

When steel prices rise, large num- 
bers of business firms which buy 
steel products usually feel that it 
is also necessary for them to raise 
their prices. 


Questions and Answers 
On Nuclear Fallout 


What is fallout? It is the radio- 
active ash of a nuclear explosion 
which drops from the skies after a 
blast. 

How soon does the fallout begin 
after the blast? Immediately. It 
continues for an indefinite period 
because it takes a considerable time 
for all the radioactive material to 
reach the earth. It took 4 days for 
the first fallout from Soviet tests to 
reach Alaska. 

How long does fallout continue 
after a blast? Normally, around 
half of the radioactive particles 
settle on the ground within a 
month. The fallout then usually 
tapers off, though heavy rains can 
bring down large doses of the poi- 
sonous matter in a particular area. 
Within 3 to 5 years, up to 90% of 
the radioactive material generally 
finds its way back to the earth. 

How dangerous is fallout to hu- 
man beings? Scientists disagree 
in their answer to this question. 
Some contend that small amounts 
of fallout will not cause serious 
damage to people. Others believe 


that even small doses can increase 
the number of cancer cases and 
harm individuals in other ways. 


Walter Lippmann Gives 
Advice to Nations 


President Kennedy and Premier 
Khrushchev, according to Columnist 
Walter Lippmann, face problems of 
an entirely different nature from 
any that ever confronted leaders 
before the advent of nuclear-rocket 
weapons. The well-known analyst 
makes the following points about 
dealings between nations in the nu- 
clear age: 

1. Modern weapons have not 
merely multiplied the violence of 


‘war, ‘they have revolirtionized it. 


Until now, wars could be used by 
leaders to gain their ends without 
the danger of total destruction. But 
nuclear war, with its mass killings 
and contamination of the globe, 
would mean so much devastation 
that the ruin would be irreparable. 

2. Because of the destructiveness 
of modern weapons, neither of the 
2 big world leaders can threaten the 
other with war and mean it. They 
know that both of their countries 
would be ruined by such a war. 

3. But even though nuclear war 
would be lunacy—and the 2 leaders 
recognize this fact—such a conflict 
is an ever-present possibility. Why? 
Because a nation, like an individual, 
can be provoked and exasperated to 
the point where it will act—even if 
such action leads to the committing 
of suicide. 

4. The governments of both sides 
must be made to understand beyond 
doubt where the dividing line be- 
tween war and peace is—the line 
beyond which the other cannot be 
pushed. 

5. Both sides are capable of mis- 
calculating where that line is, and 
therein lies the greatest danger of 
war. The line would be crossed, for 
instance, if Russia forced us out of 
Berlin. For Moscow, the dividing 
line between war and peace proba- 
bly would be an Allied decision to 
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Father: How did Bill do in his his- 
tory examination? 

Sympathetic mother: Oh, not at all 
well, but then, it wasn’t his fault. His 
teacher asked him things that hap- 
pened before the poor boy was born! 


* 


The professor was aroused in the 
wee, small hours by the ringing of his 
phone. It turned out to be a wrong 
number and the caller was duly apolo- 
getic. 

“Think nothing of it!’”’ said the pro- 
fessor. “I had to get up to answer 
the phone anyway!” 


* 


An Internal Revenue man is writing 
a book called “How We Made $1,800,- 
000 off the Fellow Who Wrote a Book 
About Making $2,000,000 in the Stock 
Market.” . 


An insurance claim agent was teach- 
ing his wife to drive when the brakes 
failed on a steep grade. 

“T can’t stop,” she screamed. “What 
shall I do?” 

“Brace yourself,” advised her hus- 
band, “and try to hit something 
cheap.” 


Lloyd Berkner, president of the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers, contends 
that there are definitely women on the 
moon. 

Pressed for proof, he explains that 
NASA has been sending up radio mes- 
sages, but keeps getting a busy signal. 
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HAJAK 
“It says here that earth is probably 
inhabited with plain ordinary people 
justlike us.” 


for conducting tests. 





Wide WORLD 


THIS GIRL is using a “teaching machine,” one of several technical devices 


Such machines can flash questions on a screen and 


record whether or not the student, by pushing various buttons, has answered 


correctly. The machines are being tried in some schools this year. 


Critics 


feel that too many mechanical devices tend to put education on an “assembly 
line,” and do not encourage students to think properly. 


give nuclear arms to West Ger- 
many. 

Hence, both sides must remember 
that, in international politics, a 
great nuclear power must not put 
another nuclear power in a position 
where it must choose between sui- 
cide and surrender. 


U. S. May Put Man 
In Orbit This Year 


An American astronaut will orbit 
the earth in December if all goes 
well, scientists predict. But first— 
perhaps next month—another trial 
flight around the globe will be made 
with either a mechanical man or a 
live chimpanzee. 

One such experiment was made 
earlier in September when a talk- 
ing, breathing robot was sent spin- 
ning around the earth and brought 
back safely. The only trouble en- 
countered in that space voyage was 
a leak in the oxygen system and a 
temporary failure of the robot’s 
voice from a tape recorder. None of 
these failures, scientists say, would 
have been fatal to an astronaut. 


Final Decision Due on 
German Leadership 


West Germany’s Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer is trying to get 
enough support from minor political 
parties to keep the reins of power 
he has held for the past 12 years. 
In elections held about a week ago, 
Mr. Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
cratic Party did better than any of 
its competitors but failed to win a 
clear-cut majority of seats in the 
West German legislature. 

The final distribution of parlia- 
mentary seats among the various 
West German political parties will 
be made by October 1, but as of now 
the Christian Democrats control 
236 of the legislature’s 494 seats 
more than any other single party. 
Hence, this group can stay in power 
only if it can get the support of 1 
or more other parties. If it can, 
Chancellor Adenauer will stay in 
office; otherwise, someone else will 
be chosen by the legislature. 

Meanwhile, the Socialists, led by 
West Berlin Mayor Willy Brandt, 
made important gains at the polls. 
So did their bitter foes—the Free 
Democrats. 





Turkey Looks Ahead 
To New Elections 


The harsh treatment of Turkey’s 
Democratic Party leaders by the 
ruling military group is one of the 
big issues in the Turkish election 
campaign now under way. The 
army officers who took over power 
in the spring of 1960 recently or- 
dered the execution of former Pres- 
ident Celal Bayar and ex-Premier 
Adnan Menderes, among other top 
Democratic Party leaders. These 
men were accused of “treason” by 
the army officers. 

Is the harsh treatment of the 
Democrats an effort to crush that 
party as an opposition group? Or 
will the military leaders carry out 
promises for free elections in which 
all parties may participate? We 
shall discuss these and other ques- 
tions on Turkey before the elections 
are held October 15. 





Our Readers Say— 


As a high school senior, I realize 
that all of us must play a part in 
helping to keep our country free 
from the threat of communism. So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev’s method 
of trying to spread his form of 
dictatorial government is most 
horrifying. 

If we are to keep civilization 
from being blown off this planet, 
every American must join others 
in groups to work for peace, and to 
find honorable ways of keeping the 
free world free and putting a check 
on the rise of communism. 

CHRISTOPHER GRASSE, 
South Portland, Maine 
* 

There should be a campaign to 
waken the people to their responsi- 
bilities as citizens. There is urgent 
need for this in today’s troubled 
world. Teen-agers as well as adults 
should be urged to take part in 
public affairs if we are to remain 
free. DAWN GRAHAM, 

Battle Creek, Michigan 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week 
will deal with (1) civil defense, and 
(2) Africa—with special attention 
devoted to the Congo. 
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Eyes on Brazil 


(Concluded from page 1) 


takes up nearly half the surface of 
South America. 

About four-fifths of the nation 
consists of rolling plateau. Near 
the Amazon River are vast tropical 
forests and jungles. Though only 
10% of its cultivable land is ac- 
tually planted, Brazil ranks first in 
the production of coffee, beans, and 
bananas, and is near the top in 
oranges, cacao, cotton, and corn. 

Moreover, the big country pos- 
sesses one-third of the world’s iron- 
ore reserves, tremendous deposits 
of bauxite (aluminum ore), great 
tracts of timber, and water power 
that could—if harnessed—make 
Brazil the world leader in produc- 
ing electricity. 

Brazil’s people. With a popula- 
tion of 65,743,000, Brazil has al- 
most half of South America’s peo- 
ple. Most live near the long Atlantic 
coastline. The sparsely settled in- 
terior is sometimes compared in its 
state of development to our own 
West of 100 years ago. 

In big cities like Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, one sees elegant 
homes and luxurious apartment 
buildings—as well as many blocks 
of crowded, squalid slums. Here 
and there in the countryside are 
great ranches, owned by wealthy 
dandlords. But the laborers who 


JOAO GOULART has taken over 
Brazilian presidency at difficult time 


work on these estates—usually as 
tenant farmers—receive low in- 
comes. Even so, they are generally 
better off than the rest of the rural 
population, 

Half the Brazilians suffer from 
malnutrition. Average life span is 
only 46 as compared to 70 in the 
United States. Half the people are 
illiterate, and only 1 out of 6 youths 
attends high school. Average per 
capita income is about $250 a year. 


Quadros’ rule. A nation rich in 
natural resources but beset with 
widespread poverty and other ills 

this was the country whose lcad- 
ership Janio Quadros assumed last 
January. He found a government 
deeply in debt and plagued by ruin- 
ous inflation (rising prices). 

Embarking on a belt-tightening 
program, Mr. Quadros reduced im- 
ports so that less would be spent on 
foreign cut down govern- 
ment spending, and eliminated 
thousands from government pay- 
These actions aroused oppo- 
sition from those who felt them- 
selves harmed. 


goods, 


rolls. 





Area: 3,288,000 sq. mi. 
Population: 65,743,000 
Language: Portuguese 
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In foreign affairs, Quadros sup- 
ported the U. S. aid program for 
Latin America, but he also indi- 
cated that his country would not 
continue to side so closely with the 
United States. He cultivated bet- 
ter relations with the Soviet Union 
and Red China, and was friendly 
with Fidel Castro’s Cuban govern- 
ment. Many Brazilians resented his 
dealing with these lands. 

Finding he could not get the con- 
gressional support he felt he 
needed, Quadros resigned, charging 
that he had been “smashed by a 
force working against me.” He left 
Brazil on the steamship Uruguay 
Star, bound for London. 

Dispute over Goulart. Under 
Brazil’s constitution, the Vice Pres- 
ident serves out the unexpired por- 
tion of a Chief Executive’s term, 
but a furor arose over Goulart. 

In the first place, Goulart was not 
of the same political party as Qua- 
dros. Rather than voting for Pres- 
ident and Vice President as a team 
(as we do in the United States), 
Brazilians vote separately for the 
two. In last fall’s balloting, Goulart 
had defeated Quadros’ running 
mate. Thus, many of Quadros’ sup- 
porters had not voted for Goulart, 
and opposed him as President. 

The strongest opposition to Gou- 
lart came from certain top military 
leaders. They feared that Goulart 
would be even more sympathetic to- 
ward the communists than Quadros 
had been. 

For a few days, civil war loomed. 
Goulart, who had also been Vice 
President in the previous adminis- 
tration headed by Juscelino Kubi- 
tschek, had strong backing from 
certain labor unions and a few mili- 
tary leaders. 

A compromise. With destructive 
strife a possibility, Goulart’s foes 
and supporters in Brazil’s Congress 
worked out a compromise. They 
amended the constitution to change 
the Brazilian system of government. 

Brazil’s President was stripped 
of the bulk of his power, and a new 
office of Prime Minister was cre- 
ated. Henceforth, most of the 
powers formerly held by the Presi- 
dent will be divided between the 
Prime Minister and Congress. The 
Prime Minister is chosen by the 
President but must be approved by 
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Congress, who also must approve 
the President’s cabinet. Selected as 
Prime Minister was Tancredo 
Neves, a 5l-year-old lawyer, who 
has shown great skill at getting 
along with those of differing views. 

Mr. Neves will need this skill, 
because Brazil has 9 political par- 
ties. Several of them must be in 
agreement in order to get impor- 
tant legislation passed in Congress. 
The Prime Minister, to succeed, 
must achieve this type of coopera- 
tion. He must also get along as 
well as possible with Mr. Goulart 
who, incidentally, may ‘try very 
hard to regain some of the powers 
formerly held by the President. 

Difficult problems. No one denies 
that the new Brazilian government 
must face up to urgent problems. 
The No. 1 need is to stabilize the 
nation’s unsteady economy. 

Sudden changes in coffee prices 
have long been a major source of 
trouble. Almost half of Brazil’s 
foreign earnings come from this 
one crop. When prices slide down- 
ward on the world market, Brazil’s 
earnings drop, and the country 
lacks the foreign currency, received 
from coffee sales, to buy machinery 
from the United States and other 
lands for its industrial program. 

To keep coffee prices more stable, 
a serious attempt is now being 
made to work out an international 
agreement among countries that 
buy and sell coffee. 


Another need is to control the 
prices of goods in general, which, 
in some years, have risen by as 
much as 50%. Wages have generally 
lagged, and the result has been 
hardship for millions of people. 

This hardship, in turn, creates 
political unrest, and communists are 
trying to take advantage of it, par- 
ticularly in impoverished northeast- 
ern Brazil. In this area, too, sup- 
porters of Fidel Castro of Cuba are 
trying to use the discontent to touch 
off a revolution such as the one 
which has changed conditions so 
radically in Cuba. 

U. S. views. Brazil is the key 
country in President Kennedy’s Al- 
liance for Progress, a program on 
which our government is staking 
its hopes to improve living condi- 
tions throughout Latin America 
and to keep that part of the world 
firmly on the democratic path. (We 
shall deal with this program at 
length in an early issue of this 
paper.) 

U. S. officials are especially con- 
cerned over whether the new gov- 
ernment will carry out reforms 
which they feel are necessary. For 
example, they believe that Brazil’s 
government should help landless 
people acquire small plots and farm- 
ing equipment which will enable 
them to make a decent living from 
the soil. Our leaders also feel that 
Brazil’s government must be willing 
to tax its own citizens—particularly 
those with large incomes—at least 
as much as U. S. citizens are taxed, 
if that country expects our aid. 

The difficulty in pushing such re- 
forms through Congress was ap- 
parently one of the roadblocks 
which led to Quadros’ resignation. 
Now that Congress has additional 
power, it would seem that this 
measure would encounter even more 
trouble. However, it would be un- 
wise to make any prophecies now. 

Nor would it be safe to say what 
the new government’s foreign policy 
will be. However, the general feel- 
ing is that Brazil will stick more 
closely to its traditional ties with 
the United States than it might 
have done under Quadros. 

Although President Goulart has 
been friendly with the communists 
in the past (in fact, he had just 
visited Red China when he was 
notified of Quadros’ resignation), 
he will have only limited power. 
Both Prime Minister Neves and the 
Brazilian Congress are considered 
less radically inclined than Mr. 
Goulart. —By HOWARD SWEET 


WILLYS-OVERLAND OF BRAZIL 


THIS JEEP FACTORY in Brazil was built with U. S. businessmen’s aid 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


MODERN BUILDINGS of Brazil’s new capital city, Brasilia 


A CITY IN THE WILDS 


S modern as the latest swept- 
wing jet, Brazil’s new capi- 
tal—Brasilia—is very close to being 
a miracle city on a dry plateau that 
was untouched wilderness only a 
few years ago. 

Brasilia is, in fact, a dream that 
is becoming real after some 170 
years of hope. Even when the big 
South American country was still 
a Portuguese colony, the idea of a 
capital near the center of the land 
was being discussed. 

Through the years, though, the 
project never got beyond talk. Real 
action was begun only in 1956, dur- 
ing the Presidency of Juscelino 


Kubitschek. By April 1960, the 
building of Brasilia was sufficiently 
advanced to permit the start of 
transferring government offices to 
it from the old capital, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Lying about 600 miles north and 
west of Rio, the new capital is sun- 
bright with shining buildings that 
are unusually graceful in design 
(as you may see for yourself in the 
picture above). 

The population of Brasilia is now 
more than 130,000 and is expected 
to rise to 500,000 within the next 
few years, as additional buildings 
are finished for use by the govern- 


Linking the Past with the Present 





ment and as individual residences. 

Even with a half-million people, 
the city foresees no serious traffic 
problems. It boasts of having prob- 
ably the world’s newest and most 
up-to-date highway system, with 
highways 750 feet wide, speedways 
across town that use underpasses to 
avoid crossroads, and elaborate un- 
derground parking lots. 

There is a man-made lake of 
10,000 acres for furnishing water, 
fishing, swimming, and _ boating. 
Shopping areas are laid out as a 
part of—or close to—apartment 
houses. Modern farms, providing 
vegetables and other foods, ring the 
metropolis. 

Since it was “built from scratch” 


- on land cleared of jungles, Brasilia 


provided an unusual opportunity 
for its architects and builders. They 
had no old-fashioned streets, obso- 
lete buildings, inadequate sewers, 
or damaged streetcar tracks to 
cope with in laying out the capital. 
As a result, Brasilia is quite pos- 
sibly the best planned city to rise 
from the ground in the past half 
century. 

For the Brazilian people, the cap- 
ital is much more than just a beau- 
tiful city. It was erected in the 
interior to encourage the develop- 
ment of the now thinly populated 
central and western regions of the 
country. 

The goal is to clear away the jun- 
gles as fast as possible and draw 
farmers, city folk, and businessmen 
away from the crowded coastal 
plains in the east to residences in 
and around the capital. 


Britain’s Changing Colonial Policies 


(Third of a series on past and 
present events tied in with Ameri- 
can history courses.) 


MERICANS of the 13 colonies 
might well have remained 
loyal to the British crown had not 
the ruler in London suddenly put a 
check on their freedom. 

Needing money to pay for costly 
wars, Britain—as we know—under- 
took to force taxes on tea and other 
items upon the colonies. Angry 
Americans held that only the colo- 
nial legislatures could levy taxes 
upon them. 

British orders for troops to en- 
force punishment of Massachusetts 
colonists for the dumping of tea “in 
Boston harbor raised tension, and 
the battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord set off the Revolutionary War. 

Loss of the American colonies 
alarmed the British, who feared 
that they might also lose their Ca- 
nadian colonies. To prevent such a 
loss, Canada was for a long time 
kept under firm rule. 

Two short uprisings in the 1830’s 
led Britain to make a new study of 
the Canadian situation. By 1848, 
as a result, self-government was 
being granted to the Canadians. 
Freed from strong control by Lon- 
don, they decided to retain ties with 
Britain. 

While fully independent today, 
Canada is still a voluntary part of 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions—an association that provides 
special privileges in trade among 





the members and serves also as an 
informal defense organization. 

The treatment of Canada was, in 
general, the same as that followed 
by Britain in dealing with other 
colonies through the years. The 
British endeavored to retain the 
power of empire when possible, but 
they yielded gradually to the de- 
mands of colonial peoples when nec- 
essary. 

Australia serves as one example. 
Through the 1800’s, Britain ruled 
each of the Australian states as a 
separate colony. A federation was 
established in 1885, but—as was 
the case under our Articles of Con- 
federation—it didn’t work. The 
Australian federation’s council 
could not enforce its decisions. 

By 1901, Britain agreed to let 
the Australian states unite as a na- 
tion under a constitution, just as 
the United States corrected the 
weaknesses of the Articles of Con- 
federation by establishing a new 
government under our constitution. 

Like Canada, India, and other 
former colonial areas, Australia re- 


mains within the British Common- 
wealth. A few other such areas 
have not. Burma, for example, es- 
tablished its independent govern- 
ment without ties to its former 
ruler in 1948. Only recently, the 
Union of South Africa withdrew 
from the British family of nations. 

On the whole, though, Britain has 
fared well in keeping its family in- 
tact. One reason for this may be 
that the British generally managed, 
after the American Revolution, to 
grant independence to colonies 
without all-out war—although there 
certainly was strife at times. 

In other empires, the story is 
somewhat different. Indonesia, for 
example, had to fight a 4-year war 
to win independence from the Neth- 
erlands—and the 2 countries no 
longer have ties with each other. 
Portugal is now using force in the 
effort to hold its African colonies. 
France, like Britain, has been fairly 
successful in remaining associated 
with its former colonies, but it is 
still carrying on war with Moslem 
rebels in African Algeria. 
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DRAWING of battle at Lexington, which set off the American Revolution 
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Overseas Assistance 


1. Cite some specific examples of 
U. 8. foreign aid projects. 


2. What is the size of our total for- 
ei aid outlay since mid-1945: 30.2 
billion dollars, 50.1 billion, 70.3 billion, 
or 90.5 billion? 


3. Has the larger portion of this 
money gone for economic or for mili- 
tary assistance? 


4. Do any other countries of the 
free world operate foreign aid pro- 
grams? Do Russia and Red China 
offer any aid to non-communist lands? 


5. Did President Kennedy receive 
wholehearted congressional approval 
of the changes he sought in our for- 
eign aid program? Explain briefly. 


6. Present some of the major argu- 
ments used by people who are, in gen- 
eral, critical of foreign aid. 


7. Give arguments of those who de- 
fend the program. 


1. In your opinion, should Congress’ 
foreign aid appropriations be made 
on a year-to-year basis, or should 
these grants—in one way or another 
—be made for longer periods? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


2. In general, do you agree with the 
critics or with the defenders of our 
large-scale foreign aid program. Ex- 
plain your position. 


Changes in Brazil 


1. Who are Janio Quadros, Joao 
Goulart, and Tancredo Neves? 


2. In what respects is Brazil a rich 
nation? 


3. Briefly describe living conditions 
ere. 


4. Why was the country threatened 
with civil war? 


5. How-was strife averted? 


6. What are the most urgent prob- 
lems facing Brazil’s government? 


7. What reforms does the United 
States want that nation to carry out? 


1. Do you feel that you and most 
of your friends know as much about 
Brazil and other Latin American 
lands as you should? Explain. 


2. If your answer to the first ques- 
tion is “no,” do you intend to do any- 
thing about it? If so, what? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What reasons does Professor 
Lowenthal, writing in the New York 
Times Magazine, give for going ahead 
with East-West talks on Berlin and 
other world problems? 


2. Tell what issue that came be- 
tween France and Tunisia is now be- 
ing settled. 


3. How soon after a nuclear blast 
does fallout begin? 


4. Workers in what 2 major indus- 
tries are getting pay boosts this fall? 


5. What do critics say about Karl 
Marx’s idea that dictatorial govern- 
ment in the early stages of commu- 
nism will eventually “wither away”? 


References 


“South America,” by Leonard Gross 
(includes a section on Brazil), Look, 
August 15. 


“Brazil’s Quadros: Question Mark 
in Latin America,” Reader’s Digest, 
September. 


(Though both of these articles were 
written before Quadros resigned, they 
contain much information on Brazil.) 


Pronunciations 


Adnan Menderes—Ad' nan mén'dér-éz 

Andrei Gromyko—in-dra’ gré-mi’k6 

Celal Bayar—ja-lal’ bi-ar’ 

Dag Hammarskjold—dig ham’er- 
shult 

Joao Goulart—ji-6' gdo-lir’ 

Juscelino Kubitschek—jd0-sé-lé'nd 
k60’bi-chék 

Tancredo Neves—tan-kré’d6 né’véz 
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ECRETARY of State Dean Rusk 
has faced a tough bargainer in 
tis latest talks with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko on the 
Berlin crisis. The 2 men began 
preliminary talks on that explosive 
problem soen after the opening of 
the regular UN General Assembly 
session in New York City last week. 
Dean Rusk, with his wide knowl- 
edge of world affairs and his ability 
to express himself well in meetings 
with others, was not expected to 
come off second best in his en- 
counters with Mr. Gromyko. The 
Secretary, who will be 53 next Feb- 
ruary, was a brilliant student who 
won a scholarship to England’s 
Oxford University. He is also a 
trained lawyer. 

Mr. Rusk held a number of im- 
portant government posts from 
1945 until 1952, when he was named 
head of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

“Humorless, tough, dedicated” 
are some adjectives used to describe 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION SOVFOTO 


Dean Rusk Andrei Gromyko 


Mr. Gromyko, who is now 53, 
first became a familiar figure to 
Rmericans when he was made am- 
bassador to our country in 1943. 
But he didn’t get his nickname of 
“tough bargainer” until after he 
became Russia’s top UN represent- 
ative 3 years later. From that time 
until 1948, he cast 25 Soviet vetoes 
in the Security Council. 
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BARBARA SMITH at work in her father’s florist shop in Washington 


Interviews on Careers 





Opportunities for Florists 


ARBARA Ann Smith works with 

her father, Homer Smith, in 

operating a busy florist shop in 
downtown Washington, D.C. 

“My day is filled with a great va- 
riety of activities,” Miss Smith re- 
ports. “I prepare corsages and ar- 
range floral pieces for weddings, 
funerals, and other similar oc- 
casions. I get in touch with whole- 
sulers and make the necessary nwur- 
chases of flowers.” 

In the broadest sense, the voca- 
tion of florist includes growing 
flowers, getting them ready for the 
market, and selling them to the pub- 
lic. Hence, the field offers voca- 
tional opportunities to young peo- 
ple who like gardening and have 
sciertific ability as well as to those 
who have artistic ability. 

Qualifications. If you plan to 
grow flowers, you should have an 
aptitude in the botanical sciences. 

“If you hope to prepare and sell 
flowers,” Miss Smith pcints out, 





COUNTRY 


AFGHANISTAN 
ARGENTINA 
BRAZIL 


All figures are for economic aid only 





COMPARISON OF U.S. & RED AID 


From U. S. 


255,200,000 
1,403,200,000 
438,800,000 


Red figures include period from 1955 to 1961. 
U. S. assistance covers years from 1946 to 1961. 
1955 was small, and figures are unavailable. 
part upon relations between contributing and receiving nations. 


From RED BLOW 


Communist foreign aid prior to 
Extent of assistance depends in large 








REDS’ assistance program has grown rapidly. 


See page 1 aid story. 


“you will need artistic ability and 
a good sales personality. You 
should also like to work with your 
hands, and, of course, you must be 
able to deal with all different types 
of people.” 

Training. You can get your train- 
ing while on the job, as Miss Smith 
has done. A college education, 
though helpful, is not a necessity. 
If you go to college, you should take 
courses in botany, soil chemistry, 
art, design, merchandising, . and 
store management. If you don’t go 
to college, you will have to pick up 
these skills by observing experi- 
enced florists. 

Whatever your formal education, 
you will learn the actual details of 
the florist business through an in- 
formal apprenticeship. You will be- 
gin at the bottom of the ladder, 
either in the greenhouse or in a 
retail shop, and work up to positions 
requiring skill and experience. 

It is possible for both men and 
women to be successful florists. 

Advancement. You can advance 
to a position of foreman in a green- 
house or manager of a florist shop. 
You may also open your own busi- 
ness if you have ability along this 
line, plus the necessary funds to get 
started. 

Earnings. As a beginner, you are 
likely to earn around $80 a week. 
Experienced florists are paid from 
$100 to $150 a week or more. In- 
comes of persons who have their 
own florist shops vary, depending 
upon the size of their establish- 
ments, the location, and the general, 
business ability of the owner. Many 
owners have very good incomes. 

Facts to weigh. “The vocation 
gives me an opportunity for artistic 
expression, and to meet interesting 
people,” Miss Smith points out. 
“Also, it is very satisfying work, 
because it helps bring joy to others. 
In addition, the work is done under 
very pleasant surroundings. 

“Like most vocations, this one 
also has some drawbacks. The major 
one is that florists often are busiest 
just before Christmas and Easter, 
when many people buy flowers as 
gifts. Also, anyone working in this 
field usually has to spend a consid- 
erable amount of time on his feet.” 

More information. Talk to near- 
by florists and greenhouse man- 
agers. —By ANTON BERLE 
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HE U. S. armed forces in West 

Germany are finding athletics one 
of the best mediums for promoting 
international friendship. And the 
most effective way of going at it—as 
one American in Germany expressed 
it—“is to learn the games of the peo- 
ple around us instead of expecting 
them to learn our games.” Thus, 
nearly every unit of the U. S. armed 
forces in West Germany now has a 
soccer team which engages in matches 
against local clubs. While the Ger- 
man teams win more often than not, 
the spirited play of the Americans 
invariably brings applause from spec- 
tators. The competition has contrib- 
uted immeasurably to strengthening 
bonds of friendship between Ameri- 
cans and West Germans. 


ATIRACTIVE Mary Lowell of 

Hayward, California, is looking 
forward to coming golf tournaments 
after her big victory last month at 
Seattle, Washing- 
ton. There she 
won the U. S. 
Girls’ Junior Golf 
Championship. 
Her daring, vig- 
orous style of 
play keeps the 
pressure on op- 
ponents. Mary 
started playing 
golf when she 
was about 10 years old. Her father, 
a golf pro at Alameda, California, 
taught her the fine points of the 
game. Today she hits the ball hard 
and accurately from the tees and is 
a reliable putter. The California girl 
has no desire herself to become a pro, 
but would like nothing better than to 
become world’s amateur champion. 
A senior in high school, 17-year-old 
Mary is an A student. 
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PUZZLE ON CAPITALS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell a European capital, as will 
each of the vertical rows. 


1. Portugal’s capital. 
2. Irishmen live there. 
3. Swedish capital. 


ae fo , seat of 
ment of the Netherlands; 
headquarters of World Court. 


5. Hungarians in 1956 
against Russia there. 


‘overn- 
it’s also 


revolted 


6. Francisco Franco rules in this 
Spanish city. 


7. Austrians 
capital. 


8. Finland’s capital. 
9. Greece’s government is there. 


love this beautiful 


T)2,3;4),5) 6) 7), 8)9 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Caribbean. VERTICAL: 
1. Caucasus; 2. Baltic; 3. Bering; 4. 
Michigan; 5. Canberra; 6. Black; 7. 
Everest; 8. Sahara; 9. McKinley. 





